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BLACK WOMAN NAMED OUTSTANDING 
HANDICAPPED FEDERAL EMPLOYEE 


PHILADELPHIA -~ Deborah M. Hall, a secretary with the U.S. Labor Department's 
Office of the Civil Rights, recently received the department's “Outstanding Handicapped 
Pederal Employee of the Year for 1983" award. 


Hall received the award, signed by President Ronald Reagan, at ceremonies 
held at the Labor Department's mid-Atlantic regional headquarters in the University 
City section of Philadelphia. - 


Hall, 34, leads an active, productive life both on and off the job, despite 
severe handicaps--deformity of both hands as well as double leg-amputations 
that necessitate her wearing prostheses. 


An accomplished stenographer, word processor operator and typist, she is 
also an avid swimmer, amateur singer and ardent fan of the Philadelphia ‘76ers 
basketball team. 


"I began working when I was 16-years old," she relates. "In every job 
I've held, I've tried to give it my best effort. And for the most part, it's 
never taken very long for my co-workers to accept me as part of the team...once 
they realized I could do the job and pull my own weight.” 


Hall joined the Labor Department on a permanent basis in 1980, after having 
worked in various clerical and secretarial jobs in the Philadelphia area since 
1966, including a temporary position with the department's Women's Bureau from 1977 
to 1978. When nominated for the Outstanding Handicapped Employee Award last 
April, she was working as a clerk-typist for the Employment and Training 
Administration. 


Currently, Hall provides secretarial support to a staff of equal opportunity 
specialists in the Philadelphia regional Office of Civil Rights. This unit 
monitors programs administered by the Labor Department to ensure that they are 
open to all eligible persons on a nondiscriminatory basis. 


She says her next career goal is to become an equal opportunity specialist 
herself. In this position, she feels, she could apply her considerable background 
and knowledge to help other handicapped individuals overcome difficulties they 
often encounter.in the labor market. 


A 1978 graduate of the Community College of Philadelphia, where she 
concentrated on social sciences, Hall has also taken advantage of an array of 
work-related courses offered by the Labor Department and the Office of Personne! 
Management (OPM). She holds certificates in equal employment opportunity 
counseling from both the Labor Department and OPM, and has served voluntarily 
as an EEO counselor in the regional office. 
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Yet Deborah Hall's interests and accomplishments are not confined to the 
workplace. She has traveled extensively throughout the United States, Mexico 
and Europe and enjoys a number of hobbies, including sewing, swimming (she 
earned a Red Cross goal medal in this sport) and taking part in local choral 
_and theater groups. 


As to her latest accolade, Hall says that receiving the departmental award 
has been “a very rewarding experience--I'm still on cloud nine over it! 


"It's given me the insight that my colleagues have confidence in my 
abilities," she adds. “That's important, to me personally, and to all handicapped 
workers.” 


*## 
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DONOVAN ANNOUNCES AIRLINE ACT HIRING REGULATIONS 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced that the Department 
of Labor has issued final regulations to implement provisions of the Airline Deregulation 
Act that give certain displaced airline employees priority hiring rights for other 
jobs in the industry. 


The regulations specify that the first-right-of-hire extends to all 
pérmanent and part-time "protected employees" in the airline industry who have 
involuntarily lost their johs--other than for cause--since passage of the act 
regardless of whether deregulation caused the job loss. 


at protected emplovee is any person who had been employed by a certificated 
air carrier for at least four years as of Oct. 24, 1978, the date the 


Airline Deregulation Act was passed. The regulations would cover the layoffs 
of such emplovees through Oct. 23, 1988. : 


The Airline Deregulation Act calls for first-right-of-hire regulations to 
become effective 60 legislative days after issuance by the Labor Department 
and defines a legislative day as a dav on which hoth the House and Senate are 


in session. Depending on Congressional scheduling, the regulations could take 
effect some time in March 1984. 


The first-right-of-hire requirement applies to air carriers which were in 
existence when the act was passed and which are seeking to hire additional 
personnel from outside the company. The act requires such carriers to hire 
protected employees who have heen furloughed or terminated other than for 
cause. These carriers, however, are free to recall their own furloughed or 
terminated emplovees hefore hiring protected emplovees. 


Under the regulations, all air carriers--including those that hegan 
operations after the act was passed--will he required to list job vacancies 
with a naticnal center maintained by the Department of Labor in Albany, N. Y. 
The certer will collect infaqrmation on anv industry job vacancies and will 
disseminate this information to all local offices of the state employment 
services nationwide, to industry unions and to other interested organizations. 


To claim the first-right-of-hire, a protected employee initially files an 
application with the hiring carrier in the carrier's standard manner. 


The regulations prohibit covered carriers in existence when the act was 
passed from refusing to hire protected employees on the basis of any initial 
hiring age limitation, or because they have seniority or recall rights with 
another carrier. 


The hiring carrier may freely select from all protected employees applying 
for a position and may use its standard hiring criteria. But the carrier may 
not fill a job vacancy, other than on a temporary basis, with anyone except a 
protected employee until the position has been listed with the national job 
center for at least 30 days. 


Temporary and seasonal workers do not have a first-right-of-hire, and 
carriers are free to fill temporary and seasonal positions with any person, so 
long as that person does not acquire rights as a permanent employee. 


The regulations were published “in the Nov. 22 Federal Register. . 
### 
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"COLLEGE GRADUATE (MALE) WILL EARN A MILLION’ 


WASHINGTON -- "Meet the million-dollar man," begins an article in the 
latest issue of the U.S. Labor Department's “Occupational Outlook Quarterly." 


The article says the average male college graduate who was 25 in 1979 wit] 
earn $1,165,000 from that year through age 65. 


The average male high school graduate will earn only $861,000--or $304,000 
less. 


But, the article warns, these figures should not be used to calculate the 
economic return of a college education, at least not by themselves. Data on 
the cost of schooling, including the amount of income lost while attending 
school, would be required for such an analysis. 


“The figures do, however, show how much the average person with a given 
amount of education will earn compared to the average person with more or less 
education," the article, by Neale Baxter, the publication's managing editor, 
states. 


Baxter's article, in the Fall issue, is based on latest estimates of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. They appear in “Lifetime Earnings for Men and Women 
in the United States: 1979," which is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 (Stock Number 
003-001-90725-9; price: $4.50). 


The article, and the Census publication, also tell how much a woman 
college graduate can expect to earn, and it's much less. 


In 1979, a 25-year-old female college graduate who worked full-time all 
year-round could expect to earn $772,000 in the rest of her lifetime--$557,000 
less than her male counterpart, according to Baxter's article. 


The major part of the Census report consists of four long tables that 
represent estimated earnigns for four groups: men, women, men who work year- 
round full-time, and women who work year-round full-time. 


For each group, estimates are given for people at every age from 18 to 64 
in 1979 and for five educational categories, depending on amount of schooling. 


Another warning from Baxter: “A group is not an individual"--or individual's 
earnings can depend on many factors that were not analyzed by the Census. 


Among influences on individual earnings which Baxter says are not reflected 
in the analysis are: 
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-- Location of residence. 

-- Kind of educational program pursued. 
-- Continuity of work experience. 

-- Occupation and motivation. 


“Because these estimates are for such large groups, their uses are limited. 
For example, the estimates cannot be used to relate the difference between 
men's and women's lifetime earnings to issues such as discrimination," Baxter 
writes. "Precise information on occupation and continuity of work experience 
are essential for that type of analysis." 


Also, usefulness of the figures is limited because “the future experiences 
of an individual are unknown." However, because the estimates reflect the 
combined effect of individual decisions and circumstances for the current labor 
force, they are “useful in court settlements involving negligent death because 
the individual's future work experience and earnings are unknowable in such 
cases," Baxter writes. 


The estimates are also “subject to error because they are based on 
assumptions concerning future developments in the labor force and the economy," 
Baxter adds. “For example, one reason women's earnings are so much lower than 
men's is that women have a lower lifetime employment rate. 


“Should their employment rate equal men's and should the continuity of 
their work experience increase, their earnings would be much closer to men's. 
In other words, the accuracy of the estimates: depends on how closely the next 
50 years resemble the present." 


# # # 
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"HIGH TECH’ JOB GROWTH TO BE SMALL 


WASHINGTON -- Although high technology is often thought of as a source for 
future jobs, such industries will provide only a small proportion of jobs 
created through 1995, according to an article in the Monthly Labor Review, 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


While projections indicate that between 21.9 and 32.2 million new jobs will 
be created through 1995, as few as 900,000 and no more than 5.3 million of 
those jobs will be in high technology industries, writes BLS economists Richard 
W. Riche, Daniel E. Hecker and John W. Burgan. 


"The great majority of new jobs will be in industries other than high 
technology," the authors say. Therefore, displaced workers and others seeking 
jobs, and governmental and community organizations seeking to attract jobs to 
their regions, would be well advised not to limit their research to high tech 
industries only." 


The study, in the November issue, also concludes: 


-- Employment in high tech industries increased faster than average industry 
growth during the 1972-82 period. 


-- High tech industries provided a significant proportion of new jobs in 
some states and communities. 


~- About six of 10 high tech jobs are located in the 10 most populous 
states. 


-- States with relatively high proportions of employment in high tech 
industries are generally small, most are in the Northeast. 


-- Through 1995, employment in high tech industries is projected to grow 
somewhat faster than in the economy as a whole. 


-- Scientific and technical workers, while criticial to the growth of 
industry and the economy, will account for only 6 percent of all new jobs 
through 1995. 


The article ‘says the ability of high tech industries to provide jobs for 
displaced workers is limited by the occupational composition of such industries. 
The high tech industries projected to grow the fastest have only a small 
proportion of their workers in blue collar occupations. 


Between 1.5 and 1.6 million technology-oriented jobs, such as engineers 
and computer specialists, are expected to be created over the 13-year period to 
1995. However, this represents just 6 percent of all new jobs in the economy, 
roughly the same proportion as in the 1970's. 


-more- 
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Nonetheless, the article notes, "High technology employment can have a 
large impact on a local economy," as is the case with California's Silicon 
Valley and the Route 128 area in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


: To take a more detailed look, the BLS economists examined high tech 
employment in California, Michigan and Texas and concluded that most such 
employment was located in the largest metropolitan areas. The top five areas 
in each state accounted for between 72.7 and 93.2 percent of high tech jobs, 
depending on the state and the definition of a high tech job. 


From a geographic standpoint, the article concludes that New England states 
lead other regions in the proportion of high tech employment. 


The New England area has the “ideal environment" for high tech industries, 
according to the authors. 


It has leading educational institutions and has had a decaying industrial 
base. "The departure of the textile and apparel industry to the South and 
overseas left behind an industrial infrastructure, coupled with the awareness of 
the need to attract and foster industrial development. New England States 
(with the exception of Massachusetts) also tend to be small, making...the impact 
of high technology employment more noticeable," the authors observe. 


The Monthly Labor Review, a professional journal, is available from BLS 
regional offices and the Government Printing Office for $5.00 (annual subscriptions, 
$26). 


# # # 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--OCTOBER 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
increased 0.3 percent before seasonal adjustment in October, the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The October level of 302.6 
(1967=100) was 2.9 percent higher than the index in October 1982. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) rose 
0.2 percent in October, prior to seasonal adjustment, to a level of 301.3 (1967=100). For the 
12-month period ended in October, the CPI-W has increased 2.6 percent. The CPI-W is used for 
indexing Social Security and some other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an 
escalator in collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted changes 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban sumers rose 0.4 percent in 


October, about the same as the average monthly increase during the preceding 6-month period. 
The transportation component, which advanced less than in September, accounted for about 
one-third of the overall increase in the October CPI. The continued advance in prices for 
motor vehicles was only partially offset by the decline in gasoline prices. Energy prices 
also contributed to the smaller increase for the housing component. On the other hand, the 
entertainment and other goods and services components posted larger increases than in 
September. The food, medical care, and apparel and upkeep indexes registered about the same 
change in October as in the preceding month. 


The transportation component advanced 0.6 percent in October, following increases of 
1.0 and 0.8 percent in the 2 preceding months. New and used car prices rose 0.7 and 2.1 
percent, respectively, and accounted for over four-fifths of the transportation increase. The 
higher-priced 1984 model new cars are being purchased (and therefore included in the CPI) at a 
faster rate relative to last year's models than has been the case in recent years. (For a 
report on quality change for 1984 cars, see news release USDL 83-488, dated November 10, 
1983.) Used car prices have risen sharply in each of. the last 6 months, increasing at an 
annual rate of over 20 percent. Among other automotive expenses, the cost of automobile 
insurance rose 1.8 percent while automobile finance charges increased 0.5 percent. Finance 
charges have increased 3.6 percent over the past 3 months after declining 21.6 percent in the 
12 months ended in July. The index for public transportation rose 0.4 percént, largely due to 
increases in airline fares and intercity bus fares. Im contrast, gasoline prices registered 
their first decline in 7 months--down 0.4 percent in October. Despite the sharp advances from 
April through September--increasing at am annual rate of 23.8 percent--gasoline prices in 
October were 8.4 percent below their peak level of March 1981. 


The food and beverage component advanced 0.5 percent in October, following an increase 
of 0.4 percent in September. A sharp increase in prices for fresh fruits and vegetables 
accounted for over one-half of the 0.4 percent increase in the grocery store food index in 
October. Fresh vegetable prices, in particular, rose sharply--up 4.3 percent--reflecting 
supply shortages related to adverse weather and decreased acreage. The index for meats, 
poultry, fish, and eggs rose slightly, recording its first increase since May, largely because 
of a 5.7 percent jump in egg prices. Pork and poultry prices declined, while the index for 
beef and veal, following seasonal adjustment, registered its first increase since April. The 
other foods at home category increased 0.5 percent, as prices for fats and oils and 
non-alcoholic beverages rose sharply. Prices for cereal amd bakery products advanced slightly 
while the index for dairy products was unchanged for the second consecutive month. The other 
two components of the food and beverage index--restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages -- 
increased 0.6 and 0.2 percent, respectively. 


-more- 
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The housing component rose 0.2 percent in October, following an increase of 0.5 percent 
in September. The index for fuel and utilities, which had increased 0.7 percent in September, 
declined slightly in October. Declines in charges for natural gas and telephone services mre 
than offset increases in prices for other fuels and water and sewerage services. Natural gas 
prices declined at a annual rate of 4.6 percent in the 5 months ended in October. The index 
had risen at a 22.5 percent annual rate between August 1981 and May 1983. Shelter costs rose 
0.4 ‘percent, with both renters’ and homeowners’ costs up 0.4 percent. The index for 
maintenance and repairs, which pertains to both renters and homeowners, increased 
substantially--up 1.3 percent. The index for household furnishings and operations rose 0.2 
percent in October, the same as in September. 


The medical care component rose 0.4 percent in October, continuing the more moderate 
rate evident since March. The index for medical care commodities, which includes prescription 
drugs and non-prescription drugs and medical supplies, increased 0.8 percent. The cost of 
medical care services advanced 0.3 percent. Charges for professitnal services and hospital 
rooms rose 0.6 and 0.5 percent, respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep was unchanged for the second consecutive month in 
October. A small decline in clothing prices, following seasonal adjustment, offset a 0.4 
percent increase in laundry and dry cleaning costs. 


The entertainment and other goods and services components both increased 0.7 percent in 
October. Within the entertainment index, the cost of reading materials advanced 1.4 percent. 


Higher tuition costs were largely responsible for the increase in the other goods and services 
component . 


CPI for Urban e Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners = Clerical cre 
rose 0.4 percent in October, the same as in September. The acceleration in the indexes for 
food and beverages, entertainment, and other goods and services were offset by analler 


increases in three other major categories of consumer spending. 


The 0.4 percent rise in the CPI-W was the same as in the CPI-U. Im the CPI-U, the 
homeowners’ cost index -- which uses a rental equivalence approach -- rose 0.4 percent in 
October. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which is based on house prices, mortgage interest rates, 
property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance and repair costs, was unchanged in 
October. Increases in mortgage interest rates, property insurance, property taxes, and 
- maintenance and repair costs were offset by a decline in house prices. 


# # # 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - OCTOBER 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The average prices for all types of gasoline decreased 1.8 cents 
per gallon from September to October to a level of $1.239, the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The October prices of leaded regular 
gasoline averaged $1.172; unleaded regular, $1.255; and leaded premium, $1.372. 

In the 28 cities for which gasoline prices are published prices for all types of 
gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu and lowest in Houston. 


The average retail prices for energy and food for October 1983 are complied 
from data collected by the BLS in conjunction with the Consumer Price Index. 


The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel of] rose 0.2 cents to $1.089 in October. In the 19 
cities for which fuel oi] prices are published » the price per gallon averaged 
highest in Seattle and lowest in Pittsburgh. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $38.781, 79.7 cents lower than in September. The price 
for 40 therms of natural gas was $27.034, 45 cents lower than in September. The average price 
for 100 therms was $64.061, 88.7 cents lower than in September. 


Food 


Average food prices at the U.S. level decreased for 46 items, increased for 27 items, and were 
unchanged for one item in October- 1983. 


Within the cereal and bakery product category, average prices decreased for al! nine items. 
The largest change was a 7.1 cents decrease in chocolate chip cookies. 


In the meats, poultry, fish and eggs category, 17 items had price decreases and 9 items had 
price increases. Six of the nine beef items were lower with the largest decrease being a 15.5 
cents decrease in porterhouse steak. Six of the seven pork items were lower, with sirloin 
roast showing the largest decline, down 5.9 cents. Three of the four poultry items were 
lower, with chicken breasts showing the largest decline, down 7.4 cents. 


‘For the six items in dairy products, four item prices decreased while two prices increased. 
The largest change was a 5.6 cents increase in ice cream. 


The fruits and vegetable group had 12 decreases and 10 increases in prices. Thompson seedless 
grapes increased 28.3 cents, the iargest change this month. 


In the other foods category, average prices increased for six items, decreased for four items, 
and was unchanged for one item. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN OCTOBER 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.3 percent from September 
to October, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. A 0.6 percent 
increase in average hourly’ earnings was offset partially by a 0.4 percent increase 
in consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). Average weekly hours were unchanged. 


Data on gross average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports of private 
nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and part-time workers holding production or 
nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Since October 1982, average weekly earnings have increased 6.4 percent due to a 4.6 percent 
increase in average hourly earnings and a 1.7 percent increase in average weekly hours. Real 
average weekly earnings increased by 3.7 percert after adjustment for a 2.6 percent increase in 
the CPI-W over the same period. Before adjustment for seasonal change and deflation by the 
CPI-W, gross average weekly earnings were $287.70 in October 1983, compared with $270.31 a year 
earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power increased by 0.2 
percent from September to October. Compared with a year ago, the HEI was up 1.4 percent. 
The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to underlying 
wage rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry employment 
shifts. j 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Manufacturing industries will still be an important source of new jobs during 
the next decade, according to new projections published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the November Monthly Labor Review. 


### 


According to new projections by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, manufacturing 
--led by such industries as computers and instruments--is expected to account for 
almost one new job in six between 1982 and 1995, although employment in industries 
such as steel and autos will probably not return to prerecession levels. 


### 


Strong growth in employment is projected during the next decade in such 
industries as medical care, business services, and professional services, according 
to new projections published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the November 
Monthly Labor Review. 


# ## 








